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The College 


of Education 


University of Cincinnati 


Offers 

Three year teacher-training programs for 
students having had two years of liberal arts 
work Special tr ng courses for Elemen 
tary, Junior and Senior High School, Physical 
Edueation, Kindergarten, Home Economics, 
Public School Music, Publie School Art Final 
year combines teaching half-time in city 
schools on pay and advanced university in 
struction 

Graduate work under twelve specialists in 


major fields of education. Fullest cooperation 


with other colleges of University Degrees of 
M.A. and Ph.I). granted 
Summer Term: June 22-July 31 


Autumn Term opens September 21 


Address inquiries and requests for 
catalogues to: 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Home of Cooperative Teacher Training 
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or individual 


We are headquarters for 
first class material in Zo 


ology, Embryology, Botany 
Microscope slides, Life his 
tories, Habitat groups, etc 
Send for catalogues. 
The World Renowned 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
WOODS HOLE, MASS 
Address Supply 





Department George M. Gray, Curator 
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XXII SATI 


rHE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT 
INDIANAPOLIS 


is now five years since the National 
ition Association went on the Repre- 
ve Assembly plan, and the Indian- 
afforded op- 
it The 


is not pertect, certainly, vet most 


an excellent 


meeting 


see how is working. 
infavorable predictions at Salt Lake 
At 


napolls, also, the new plan of elect- 


0 have remained unfulfilled. 
intended to make the associa- 
the 


and the delegates voted 


rs, 


more democratic, was for 


time 1n effect, 
ally, by secret ballot, for nominees 
a 


in open session on the 
There 


een named 


r of the assembly. were other 


rst’’ occurrences at Indianapolis, inelud- 


i 


of having a general session 
at the same time as the business 
ng of the Representative Assembly, 
who 
And 


the entire 


general session being for those 

not members of the assembly. 
the ‘‘first time in history”’ 
es of evening programs was broadcasted 
he convention opened with the vesper 

on Sunday afternoon, June 28, held 

Soldiers and Sailors Monument, but 
somewhat short by a sudden shower 
Sunday evening session, after some 
rch musie and community singing that 
forerunner of a week of admirable 
Dr. J. 
d States commissioner education, 
“The faith 


in publie education 


half-hours, John Tigert, 
ot 


the American 


He declart a 


ot 


e ( 


mn 


LY 18, 1925 Number 551 
Alt gh Ww g 

svstem established | r feder g 

t é who flits il s I | I 

every state in our Union, nothing is s : 

national and so clear n the mind of t | 

as religion and educa ! rhe s hes 

et apels colleges and s ls i I n 

morial to the faith of r fathers, deepe g and 

waxing firmer with the flight of each ne period 

in our history 


‘*Edueational progress in the first quar 


ter of the twentieth century’’ was the theme 
of the Monday morning session. Develo] 
ment of a science of education was set fortl 
by Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
of schools of Washington, D. C., and pres 
dent of the department of superintendence: 
as the most significant fact in the quarter 


century. Professor George D. Strayer, of 


( ‘ollege. 


Teachers 


specified a long list of changes that had 


in school administrati 


taken place 


cluding particularly increased prestige for 


the position ot city and state superinten 


of school admin 


dent of schools, larger unit 


istration and support, improved building 


equipment and play facilities, spread of 
the junior high school, increased school 
attendance all the way through the grades 
supervision in place of the old-time in 


establishment 


spection of schools and the 


of departments of research in a number ot 


school systems. Superintendent Joseph M 


Gwinn, of San Francisco, emphasized the 


growing importance in all school 


Work Ol 


the individual child, while Dr. W. L 
Bryan, president of Indiana Univer 

took up the difficult subject of moral edu 
cation. President Bryan named four met! 
ods of moral education—good teaching of 
the regular school subjects, the actual 





ys 
teaching of right prin iIple 8 OX I I Ly, 
the help ¢ art I eaching morals na 
tl ind W idministratior 
hool. He 
I mos I ng a 
char é ‘ gs him but !} v 8 
gy ex ses may g 
r } } . il 
dis ‘ g 1 forg n in fort ears \W 
kind of é gets dey s first I 
If s 3s! ! neandid nfair 
vindiet Re 3 s if s ke Ww i 
plague Her moral diseases are catching 
apy ‘ f ¢ ways in the el r 
() } I f ! t her 1s g 1-ten er 
ae ¢ ; shone < en f } 
re y I ag hea Ww é i 
ry y re) g t The | 
‘ n , , @ , - 
j oo + he | howe r 
necessanr YY r th the ki? | of ] } ’ } 
gre Si s upon m wl 
} superintendent, the t es 
} I boss If 8 i 
; } } r r + ‘ 
, » +) y he letert et t 
mie +} a +} ‘ not for t e} 
! s sake f eir ‘ + | gy 
then +} « ‘ g } i k ng f 
g ends eco! kingdor 
} Ww n t f S ig g fi 
f the el ' p ] 1iy @ 
fn T I f t Ww S¢ \ l 
he tl is k the s 
ac} ~ ‘ | t — 
P 


At the same se 


Elliott, of Purdue 


ssion President Edward C 
University, reviewed 
higher education during the period since 
1900. defending the colleges and univer 
and incidentally taking a 


the higher 


: } 
sities VIGOrously, 


fling at the attack on some of 


institutions at the Cineinnati meeting of 


the department of superintendence. 
Following the morning general session 
the delegates and others in attendance 
divided up into numerous department and 
other meetings. The departments present- 


ing programs on Monday afternoon were 


the department of adult education, the de- 
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partment of kindergarten education, 


T 


department of music education, the depa 


+ 


+ 


ment of rural education, the departmer 
school health and physical education, 
department of school administration, 


department of science instruction, the « 


partment of visual instruction and the 
partment of vocational education. At 
kindergarten department meeting M 
Lucy Gage, of Peabody College, Nashy 
Tenn., and Professor Patty S. Hill, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
progress of the ] 
Hill showe 


the whole attitude toward the you 


She said: 


viewed kindergarten 


twenty-five years Professor 
that 
child is rapidly changing. 


Never before in the history of education has 
educational movement had the opportunity 
new, scientific curricula that we 
Our final objeetive, whether in 


social, health or moral situations, music, art 


erature or number, is, and must be, the chang 
child—the child whose habits and attitudes, w 
thoughts and feelings, whose ideals and appr 


tions, have been altered for the better, and 


permanent in improved te hnique, eondu 


There Mond 


afternoon by the National Council of E 


were also programs on 
eation and a number of the allied orga 
such as the National 
English, the National Leag 
Associations, and the Natio 
The D 


ton plan as applied to English was or 


zations, Council 
Teachers of 
of Teachers’ 


Voeational Guidance Association 


of the subjects most thoroughly discuss 
Teachers of Englis! 
of the h 


in the Couneil of 


where Miss Margaret Durkin, 


sehool at Scranton, Pa., showed what 
possibilities were of individualizing instr 
tion in the whole field of English literatu: 
and composition. In the 
National Council, A. L. Threlkeld, deputy; 


superintendent of schools of Denver, ma 


meeting of 


the point that professional growth on 
part of teachers in service depended uj] 


the teachers themselves taking such 
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ind similar projects that any addi- 
fessional training they might re- 


be definitely related to the in- 


Superintendent Graff, of In- 


perintendent of public instruction 


Association. 
evening were Garland W. 
iirman of the Americanism Com- 
» American Legion, and Presi- 
Newlon, of the National Edu- 
Mr. Powell took ocea- 
deny that the Legion was militar- 

s working in the schools for any 


ns than American citizenship and 


zation and every 


the Legion had 
its membership large numbers of 


formulated by persons who were also 


ers of the National Education 


his review of the outlook for eduea- 
the end of the first quarter of the 
Newlon, superintendent 





of schools of Denver, Colo., and president 
of the association, repeatedly asserted that 
teachers must teach only the truth, in all 
controversial matters presenting all sides 
That the large audience understood his 
references to apply to the Tennessee evol 

tion case and similar situations was evident 
from the applause that each time greeted 
any statement of the independence ot 
teaching from control by any religious or 


other group. Mr. Newlon stated 


In this period of twenty-five ears has « ‘ 
gener } ‘ + ‘ - +} ? yr 
sociolog evolution as the f . oa 
ational method. Advocates of particular religious 
beliefs have voiced their opposition to the pres 
entation of certain scientific hyp: ses Teachers 
must stand firmly for the teaching of the 
nd the truth bears the print of 1 pa 
social, economic, or religious groups 


At the Tuesday morning session, the first 
business session of the Delegate Assembly, 
reports of committees on illiteracy, child 
labor, character education, relationships of 
the National Association with departments 
and other organizations, home for retired 
teachers, and thrift, were presented and 
discussed. Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, re 
porting for the Illiteracy Committee, dé 
scribed typical activities in the elimination 
of illiteracy by a large number of the states 
Colorado was especially commended for the 
manner in which the state was attempting 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
National Illiteracy Conference in securing 
teachers, holding illiteracy conferences, and 
in other ways striving to wipe out illiteracy 
For the Committee of One Thousand on 
Child Labor, President John F. Sims de 
scribed what the committee had done and 
expressed the determination of his com 
mittee to go ahead in advocacy of the child- 
labor amendment. Prior to the discussion 
of the reports President Newlon had made 
his report of ‘‘Our association and its 


work,’’ in which he explained how the 
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ta mion nad I nued ti rm) Tor 

t feder ed n bill and otl mea 
ir participation in the vans for the 


t committees and other matters pe! ning 
more direct to the organization of the 
oclation 
I} meeting for non-delegates was given 
over-to a discussion of one of the most 1m 


adminis- 


school 


tration, that of teacher participation The 


resent topics 


in 


subje was discussed from the point of 
view of the classroom teacher by Miss 


Adair, of Richmond, Va., and 
from the viewpoint of a principal by Miss 
Mary MeSkimmon, of the School, 
Brookline. Miss Adair traced much of the 


American 


Cornelia S 
Pierce 


current unrest teachers 


lack 


in the building up of school systems 


among 
of participation by the teachers 
Miss 


MeSkimmon pointed out that while there 


oO a 


function between 


was a real difference in 
the administrator and the’ classroom 
teacher, participation by teachers was 


essential if educational progress Was to go 


on. She said: 

To expect teacher to manipulate so costly and 
delicate a machine as a class of children without 
par ng in the ed tional policies that deter 
mine S W nd dire n is like putting a work 
! before his 1 ne with his eves blindfolded 
or with his ears, like those of Ulysses’ crew 
filled with wax If u look at the ‘Fourth 
Yearbook of Eleme i Prinecipals,’’ 1 will 
find listed f the pri i] activities with whicl 
he si ld be « erned Take each one In tur? 
nd set f ti machine could be run with its 
operat r ignorant f n one of thes 

The teaching world knows t the « eulum 
must en meet the 1 s of 
thy lifts -  s } ¢ fy he ae} f 16 
useless clogs fastened the | the honest need or 
vail eapriee of earlier davs There are textbooks 
that are hated n sight l those who live near 
enough to childhood to know its eds. How can 
any one but the teacher herself bestow the ins ght 
born of intimate understat ling t the sele n of 
textbooks? Surely the curriculum, with all its 
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I S } ng raze t yg nd 1 

ght of the new knowledg “ 
I I ~ the \ r S by 
enr £ nd n il pre I 
} na « S ne i ] ales I 8 

‘ +} 5 rk f eve teacher 

under the guidance of the wis superinter 

with the keenest discerning wisdom of t 

‘ wl knows that his best service w 

t he path of all st t 3 


The Tuesday afternoon groups incl 


some of the departments and allied org 
zations that had met on Monday, toget} 
Workers in the 


with a few others 


of business and vocational training 
down at noon to a long session on the 
cial problems of their joint fields. S 
‘*High school trainin 


for secretarial work’’; 


of the topies were: 
‘*Coordinating b 


ness activities with voeational 


opport 1? 


ties’’: and ‘‘Research methods in comn 


cial subjects.’’ Administration of vis 


education was a topie of diseussion at t! 


meeting of the department of visual « 
That all te 


visual instruction 


eation achers will 


use in some form 


the prophecy of Dr. George D. Strayer, 


Teachers Columbia Universit 
Dr. 


plans for visual education that failed 


( ‘ollece. 


Strayer was not enthusiastic 01 
take into account other parts of the Am 
ican edueational program. ‘* We shall ha 
to think,’’ 


classroom 


with a proper electrical out! 
for the portable stereopticon that it is pr 
posed to use in the elassroom.’’ 
partments and allied organizations meeti1 
Tuesday afternoon were the department 
classroom teachers, the department of 

the Amer 


Home Economies Association, the Cont 


mentary school principals, 


ence on Lip Reading for Hard of Hearit 
School Children, the National Congress 
the Nati 


State E 


Parents and Teachers and 


Organization of Secretaries of 


cation Associations 


Tuesday evening was Indiana night, v 


eventual! 


Other cd 


he said, ‘‘of equipping ever 
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of state for Indiana as pre 


Teachers’ 


r e Indianapolis 

ding the music, and two dis 
| products of Indiana as the 
Meredith Nicholson and Albert 


re A crowd estimated at clos 


Teber 
Nicholson. who spoke on ‘*Cul 


thousand filled the Cadle 


SS TACKS, reviewed the literary 


stie history of 


Indianapolis and 


and then applied his doctrine to 


n. He said: 
f the pessimist to dwell upon the 
s é good civilizations are buried 
f an old world; but he forgets that 
(merica have raised, as a barricade and un 
fortress, against all destructive forces, 
n common school; and neither the 
state, with its high culture of the few, 
kingdom of the Egyptians and the Jews 
‘ ghtenment, was thus protected 
nd ruin. The education that is most 


for America is that which shall be first 
the culture represented in our mil 


ipate with intelligence in all the 


es by which they are governed. 


ry over the American school house must 


} 


to the children who enter its door not 
song and story of our history but the 

1 citizenship whose first law is the duty 
nd not in war alone but continuously 
th devotion and sacrifice through times of 
This I should call the highest culture pos 
n a republice—transcending in importance 
est achievements of science or art or litera 
i culture of the civie sense, an appreciation 
meaning of liberty, of justice under law, 
importance of confiding power to the fit 
to the fit, to the end that this America 
stand forever as an example and an inspira 


ill the nations. 


Senator Beveridge’s address was a care- 


worded protest against modification of 


American constitution unless urgently 
juired by changes in American life. He 
Vice- 


President Dawes for revision of the senate 


ked strongly the proposal of 


rules, declaring it was the most radical of 
{ the plans proposed. 
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Warning against present tendencies 
standardize edu on | \ ~ 
at the outset of the second business asset 
bly of the National Edueation Associatior 
on Wednesday morning State Super 
tendent Francis G. Blair, of Ilir 
‘*In addition to the stratifying influence: 
fixing by law the specifi ects \ 
shall be taught ve i? now taced W } 


more dangerous proposal to prohibit by 
the teaching of certain subjects, a proposal 
which may close the door to free and open 


investigation of the truth and padlock that 


door with a statute Following Superin 


tendent Blair. Superintendent J. O 


} 


man, of Terre Haute, pointed out that the 


unsolved problems in the teaching of de- 


mocracy are largely character problems, 


and that these must be solved by 


arousing 


a civie conscience and motivating civic 


conduet 


Plea for adequate tenure for teachers 


was made by Superintendent Fred M 
Hunter, of Oakland, California, who as 
serted that the real argument for tenure 


was ‘‘not merely the plea of teachers who 
think they have been wronged, or incompe 
tents seeking to protect themselves, but 
rather a necessity based upon the needs of 
the boys and girls in the school for the 
best possible teachers.’’ The new plans for 
Week, 

99 


year to be celebrated November 16 to 2: 


American Education which is this 


were reported by State Superintendent 


Thomas E. Johnson, of Michigan, fresh 


from a long conference with Commissioner 


Tigert and Garland Powell. Superinten- 


+ 


dent Johnson referred to criticisms of las 


year’s program, and indicated that he 


thought there would be no oceasion this 


year for some of the difficulties that arose 
last year. The program was approved by 
the assembly. 

Wednesday afternoon had been set aside 
and 


for visiting Indiana University 


nearby educational institutions, the Riley 





5? SCHOO] 
home, libraries and other institutions, so 
! fternoon meetings were scheduled. 
The American Classical League held a meet 
ng beginning at 10 int morning, but 
aside from this re were no meeting til 
evening, when the assoc on again con 
vened in general session for the first of tw 
programs o1 Interpreting the sel a) 
the publie 

The best way to interpret a state pro- 
gram, according to State Superintendent 


Alabama, was to 
all the eduea- 


facilities of the state made by some 


John W 


have a state-wide 


Abercrombie, of 
survey of 
tional 
outside qualified ageney, and then use the 
results to help people to know the state’s 


edueational needs and possibilities Dr 


Abercrombie characterized the edueational 


survey as a typical American contribution, 


through which most of the edueational 


progress of the past fifteen vears had come 


In one of the most striking papers pr¢ 


sented to the convention Miss Anna Fraser, 


a high-school teacher of Oakland, Calif.. 


showed that ‘‘interpreting the school to the 


home’’ raised the question immediately 


what the 
children It 


home was in the ease o 


as to 


many school was all very 


well, she said, to interpret the school To the 


old-fashioned, honest-to-goodness American 


home, with a regular mother and father 
in it, ‘‘but in my schools there are chil- 
dren who have never had homes—they 


have had a series of apartments they move 
in and out of, and sometimes even a series 


of parents.’’ She took oeceasion to speak 
of moral education under these conditions. 


‘*The 


the church is 


moral training the child gets from 


almost minus,’’ she. said, 


‘*and unless the home and the school look 
it is not looked out for. 


out f r his soul. 


Millions of 


only as a place 


our children know the church 
to get married in or buried 
from With a weak church and a weaken- 


ing ideal of home, the burden of moral 
training falls with tremendous foree upon 


the school.’’ 
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How the principal of a school n 


occupy a middle vantage point, in ad 


ing the point of view and the attitud 


people toward the school and the s 
toward people, was the theme of Miss B 
Monroe, an elementary school prine 
from Akron, Ohio, while Superinter 
Maddox, 


modern city it was necessary t 


John J of St. Louis, showed 
in the 
verse the old procedure, and instead 
instructing teachers and supervisors t 
nothing about school affairs go out exe 
through the main office, to encourage te 
ers and supervisors to talk to newspap 
men about the work of the schools. Si 
intendent Maddox said taxpayers gener 
were talking about schools as they kn 
them two decades ago, and not as they 
now. He said he had found several w 
of getting the public to know what 
schools were really doing—the newspap 
with constant access for newspaper me 
all times, special school journals intend 
for the homes, a speakers’ bureau, the 


dren themselves, and a plan of 


house,’’ when night sessions schools v 
held and hundreds and thousands of | 
ents—60,000 actually last year—visited th 
schools and saw what the schools were « 

Miss Lillia E. 


superintendent of schools of 


Johnson, a count 
Eau ( la 


Wisconsin, told of ways of getting peo; 


ing. 


in rural communities to know their se! 
and make use of them for the improvement! 
of farm life. 

Moral education was the subject of 
general session of the National Edueat 
That 
that 
greater than in any other field of educ 
Mrs. A 
Reeve, president of the Congress of Parent 
She said: 


Association Thursday morning. 


ents have a responsibility here 


tion was the contention of 


and Teachers. 


Parents have too long and too generally look 
as a biological pr 
Morality 


he 


upon the raising of a family 


rather than a moral responsibility. 


not be taught by 


theory any more than 
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proficiency can be acquired or sustained fe therefore recommended that S 

r t ver ] ire< n } ] 
: ‘ ee tion get behind a measure wil would 

tion, as in healt) nd the two are : i n 
, - + , provide for a Federal Department of Edu 

g more clos in le general . : ; 

. es—observation and practice are eation, this department to bring togethet 
If opportunity for exercise in good the present Bureau of Edueation. the Fed 


given au & hool time alone—one eral Board for Vocational Edueation ar 


f the youngster’s total educational . ’ 
7 — other federal educational agencies, and 
iin to look for a finished product at 


» finaneed sufficiently to n 
s school career. The only way to ¢ fimanced CleT UE 


nstant and consistent character training quate study of the prest nt status ot ¢ 
g home and school together, to adopt a eation in the United States The assembly 


equally applicable to both, and then by approved by what appeared t 


ry and example of parents and teachers 


mous vote: it was later announced, hov 


it the proper apportionment of our 


esponsibility. ever, that one vote was recorded against 
, the proposal 
thfulness of modern criminals Instructions for the delegates to th 
ssed by State Superintendent of World Federation of Education Associa 
S Henry N. Sherwood. of Indiana tions were presented to the assembly by 


ind the causes for this situation intoo Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, and approved / 


} 


ommercialized entertainment, a lack after some discussion. They emphasized 


i 


ental interest and authority, and the’ the wishes of the association that in devel 
religious atmosphere and educa- oping plans for further organization of the 
World Federation the delegates to the CO! 


ferences be from a single nation-wide orga! 


eed is to take the money-making in ization of teachers in each country, repre 
I t ment ] lac t pon . 1 . 1 . 1 
eee see eee ee senting the different branches of the pro 
f character building. To do this » 
fession 

. sel s must becon n part re 
liffere erouly * sectir neetings 
for it. And we must have more religious A different group of etion 1 ng 
Sixty-two per cent. of Indiana’s popu were scheduled for Thursday afternoon 
t connected with any church. So long than had hitherto met. They included th 

S n exists our y th \ 1 not be 


ap F oa a National Federation of Modern Languag 
with that moral and religious teaching - 
: Teachers, which had a general meeting 
ls men and women out to do their part 
ling eitizens of America followed by section meetings for Frencl 
German and Spanish; the National Gee 
ost important matter to come be- graphie Society, which offered Major 


the Representative Assembly at Its Merian } Cooper and the motion 


ess session Thursday morning was the ‘‘grass’’; and the School Garden A 
f the Legislative Commission. Pro tion of America 
r Straver, of Teachers College, Colum- The Thursday evening meeting repre 
he chairman, recounted the recent his- sented in some ways the high-water mat 
of efforts to have the full legislative of the convention. so far as the general p1 
of the National Edueation Asso- grams went Following out the ther he 
n adopted. He showed that while gun on the preceding evening, Char 
lent Coolidge and many others fa\ Lindley, of the Un 
a Federal Department of Education showed that colleges and 
secretary in the cabinet, there was pended for the right kind of interpretation 
likelihood of present action on the of their work upon the rapid! ner ng 
| aid portion of the Education Bill number among the pul who knew at 


I 
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| \ 1) ‘ 
1 
. I 
, 
’ j 
4 
I I \ mn eml ad 
’ , 
( ny ( (‘e7 
\] ' r r 
‘i ! ? - 
a | l \\ ’ ? ? Lu ’ } 
ner th 4 ¢ ) , 
\ mer war t 
! r mor t, 


, 
Tence or wa tT} 1 e ecu tional ? ] 
tions should do such important thing that 
the 1 Del i be obliged to re r 


nize COUCALIOI ! teria iS new 
asked that press and sel | join forees in 
creating a terature oF hope ist as the 
had created terature of despail 
Routine 1 rts were presented 


Friday morning meeting of the Represe1 


ti Assemb] and there was compar! 
tivels ttle liscussio1 Reports of the 
ofticers showed, among other things, that 
wnonereas Last Ve il nere Was a qaene! OT 


over $50,000, the association at the end of 


the present fiscal vear actually had a bal- 
ance of over $4,000. The report of the 


resolutions committee was adopted witl out 


discussion except in the ease of the child 
labor plank, where an effort from the floor 
to amend by making more specific the ref 
erence to the 20th amendment was de 
feated. The assembly had previously testi 
fied its intention to keep up the fight for 


the child-labor amendment, however, so 


there was no sp il significance in the ae 
tion. The resolutions in full were as fol- 
lows 
VW k +} g ft f ai Ste > Y 
; + ‘ } , 7 } 1sVv ‘ + w 
+} g her rga t 3 o ls news s 
ch ire! hers l ‘ eit ens | ve g el 8 





to the 


programs 


be 
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The 
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FERENCE BY NON-EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES resolutions to be composed of nine members S 
ssociation recommends that administrative committee shall collect nd prepare mat f 
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Multnomah County, Ore- 
superintendent of 


klahoma City, Oklahoma; Lee 


Clark, of the Gainesville, Texas, public 
chools; Francis B. Haas, state superinten 
dent of public instruction, Harrisburg, P 

Miss Florence Ilale, state supervisor of 


rural education, Augusta, Maine; Commis- 
sion P Ilarned, state 
pubhie s( hools, Nashville, 


Is. Martin, preside nt of the State Teachers’ 


Tennesse e: George 


Edwin L. Mil 
ler, assistant superintendent of schools, De 
Miss Mary Mooney, vice- 
Washington School, 
Miss Helen D 
Longtellow School. 


Miss Anna M 


Kansas City, Missouri, 


College, Kearney, Nebraska ; 


troit, Michigan ; 
principal of the 
Franciseo, California; 
Shove, principal of the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Thompson, of the 
Publie Schools 
Dean Henry Lester Smith, of the school 
of education of the University of Indiana, 
was elected treasurer without opposition. 
W. Carson Ryan, JR 


COLLEGE 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION FROM 
THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
PRINCIPAL’ 


Ir you will travel with me toward the 


rising sun for a night and a day and an- 
other night, I will take you to a little town 
you probably never saw, but from the spool 
factory that gives the town’s reason for 
existence, the product comes to every home 
in the land, for most of the cotton thread 
used in America is wound upon spools 
The that 


the factory’s location have long been used 


forests of birch determine 


big 


up, and even the crown lands in Canada 


sell stumpage to the hunger of American 
industry fed with busy needles. 
factory. A 


It is a strange spot for a big 


1 Address before the meeting of the National 


Edueation Association in Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
I 


June 30, 1925. 


superintendent of 





XXII, No 


river, lake-born and mountain-fed, tur 
the factory’s wheels at times. Sometin 
steam generated in boilers, fed with sa 


dust from the spool machines, does 


work, while the kingfisher rattles from bat 
to bank outside and the wild iris embroide; 
the surrounding meadows. Once, sim} 
hand-machines made the spools, one at 
time. Now, complicated machines, each 


product of a hundred inventions, tur 
spools out in streams, but the hour strikes 
the best of these 


machines, and all shining and important 


often for biggest and 
as they are, they are sent into exile, ex 


without an end Before to-morrow’s sun 


made 


sets, some little invention may be 
one of the machine’s operators that w 

put an end to the service the present ma 
chines render. Newer and faster, forever 
faster, machines will send to the serap heap 
the fastest ones of to-day. It is the oper 
ator of the machine who must tend it with 
patience and understanding. It is throug! 
that understanding that the best work the 
machine is capable of giving is led fort! 

No matter who planned, who built, who in 
stalled the machine, it is the operator why 
is responsible for the perfect product, and 
a conserved machine. He is a participator 


in every policy that concerns the machine 





Now no matter who directs, who equips the S 
I have 
teacher 


school, the teacher is the operator. 
the 
as the 


school where 
seemed to be thought of 


instead of the operator 


seen systems 
machine 
To expect her t 
manipulate so costly and delicate a machin 
as a class of children, without participatior 
in the edueational policies that determin 
its power and direction, is like putting 

workman before his machine with his eyes 
blindfolded, like 
Ulysses’ crew, filled with wax. 


and his ears, those of 
Since ever 
complicated part of the machine goes 

the making of a valuable product, it fol- 
lows that success depends entirely upon the 
knowledge of all delicate adjustments, and 


no skill, nor resources, nor experimentations 
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mportant to any kind of directing 
il as they are to the operator of 
the teacher. If vou look at the 
Yearbook of the Elementary Prin- 
1 will find listed 32 of the prin 
vities with which he should be 
ned Take each one in turn and see 
could be 


anyone ot 


machine run with its 


r ignorant of these 
the adjustments of machines in the 
etory are suggested by the operators 
teaching world knows that the eur- 

m must be made entirely over to meet 
ds of the life of to-day, to free the 
from the useless cogs fastened there 
honest need or vain caprice of earlier 
There are chapters in many text- 

s retained for fear of offending some- 

n authority, who is ready to die like 

Coneord bridge 


British soldiers at 


lo keep the past upon its throne.’’ 
ire outlived text-books, beautiful in 
up, onee useful enough, but whose 
and tender juices, if such they ever 
have long sinee been hardened into 


d. There are textbooks that are hated 
or} t by 


those who live near enough to 


ldhood to know its needs. How ean any 


but the teacher herself bestow the in- 


t born of intimate understanding to 


selection of text-books? Surely the 


rriculum with all its needs, of being 
ed to the ground and rebuilt in the light 
‘the new knowledge of interest and primi- 
instinets, and the variations between 
hronological and mental age, and play and 
f direction, and sunshine and sleep, need 


‘built out of the work of every teacher 


erned, under the guidance of the wise 


rintendent and with the keenest dis- 
rning wisdom of the principal who knows 
t his best service will be but to clear the 
th of all obstructions. 

Then the teacher is aware of the next 


He 


being born on the same date 


problem looming in the offing. 
ws that 


does not make children alike rhea is the 
problem of the gifted child, he who needs 
the wisest care that his gifts may be turned 
into the great assets for our land that they 
may become. The adapting of school work 
to individual difference of pupils is a new 
that Is heard 


The teacher is the center and circumference 


demand clamoring to be 


of this task. Segregation alone will not 


accomplish this end. First of all she wants 
her pupils to have some means of self-check 
ing up on their own achievement on every 
subject. Perhaps the new kind of text-book 
will be made by the group participating in 
its making. It may lead to some kind of 
loose-leaf text-book with provision for in- 
the child’s 


in his reacting 


serting material provided by 
own research, made to aid 


crowth. It will recognize his individual 
need on the one hand and the demands of 
the the other It 


will not be the publisher who shall stumble 


educational expert on 
accidentally on this new kind of text-book, 
but 
These books will conserve the blessed gifts 


who of us will not hail its coming? 
of interest and curiosity that children bear 
from their first contact with this world, so 
wondrous fair, and which when they lose, 
they themselves are lost In the 
Twenty-third Yearbook for the Student of 


Education is a significant sentence for all 


indeed. 


principals and teachers participating in this 
study of gifted children. 
Voss) —‘‘In the main our subjects have 
They 
rapid progress in learning because of in 
tellectual 


osity.’’ 


Bagley and De- 


edueated themselves. have made 


initiative and insatiable curi- 
Perhaps we shall together work out a 
text-book containing minimum essentials to 


all, 


projects for those whose development de- 


be mastered by and supplementary 


mands a great enrichment of voluntary 
problems substituted for routine require- 
ment. When we come to the improvement 
of the teacher in service, can that be done 


right except as the teacher Is a participant 
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n the effor rit emen 1) edu 
cational psyel ogy or principles of educa 
tion, or methods of instruction, or the psy 
chology of elementary sel | subjeets mean 
less to the teacher than to the prin il? 
When we need both exact the same help 
nd incentive, why do we keep the caste 
lines drawn in our profession? It is a false 
and mischievous distinetion. and one that 
shonld not be allowed to tie up the wheels 


of progress. and defeat our best hope of 


ir hi¢h aims for America, that 
At Mt. Aub 


Harvard’s gre 


achieving o1 
Irn, 


the schools exist to realize 


in Cambridge, sleeps itest 
Professor Louis 


hboulde r t} iT 


seientist of his vreneratl 7 
Agassiz The 


erave 


creat 


quartz 
holds the title he 


bore 


t 


marks h 


proudly before all other honors heaped 
upon him by a grateful world, an acco- 
lade for any one of us, the noble word 
‘*Teacher’’—the title the great Master 


loved when Iis people ealled him Rabbi. 

I can not find one topie in the Fourth 
Yearbook not of professional value to every 
We owe 


to psyehiatrist and psychologist for teach- 


teacher a great debt of gratitude 


ing us how to measure the child’s native 


ability to learn, but they are at a loss to 
know what to do about their findings. 
Shall we accelerate, or enrich, or retard, or 
segregate, or eliminate? It will be the 
teacher, not the scientific genius, who will 
let the fire fall, perhaps. 

We know 


hope that the rare child of genius may be 


the thrill that comes with the 


discovered and developed for the uplift of 


his generation. We know that if one ear 
of wheat could be developed, cabable of 
frost, 
thousands of acres of wheat would be added 
to the 


loaves of bread for the hunger of the world. 


enduring one extra degree of soon 


world’s harvest, and millions of 
But what if the discovery of the gifted 
teacher is as important to the world as 
that of the gifted child or the frost-proof 


wheat? Does not education ery aloud for 


the discovery and conserving of the teach- 
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ing genius—the teacher who ean chart 
unknown world of low mental endown 
through which all our seareh lights ean 1 
find a path. 

What about the development of the se 
morale? No order from higher up ear 
ecomplish that curious solidarity of pur} 
either for good or evil. It is to the tea 
W hat the oxveen or lack of oxvgen is ti 

Her 
day and her sleep by night take their ¢ 


school 


quires the closest cooperation from inf! 


air she breathes. peace of mind 


from the morale. To win this 
ence in the school that touches its life 
gifted leader may win loyalty to hims 
but the great thing—to win that loyal 
sponse to the things that measure the uj 
to the community spirit—is to win an 
measurable power. 

The earnest participation in helping 
determine the policies that they must ex 
ecute ultimately in that classroom, if th: 
measures are to be more than empty words 
seems such a self-evident truth in view of 
the nearness that they all come to in effect 
ing the teacher’s service, that we wond 
how any other condition of things could 
have been tolerated. Even prisons, thess 
erucibles of crime as Thomas Mott Osborne 
ealls them, have responded so notably 
the plan of government participation that 
we are dumb before our own slowness 
Mr. Osborn 


said last month in his Boston address th 


realize its great significance. 


this participation in self-government wl 
has been earried on at Sing Sing has had 
this startling result—only five per cent. r 
turn to prison instead of the 65 to 85 per 
eent. which returned before this plan w 
started. 
We 
teacher’s participation in determining po! 


have considered very briefly t! 

cies in the educational issues alone. Thes 

the best ar 
me 


noblest service that can be rendered. The 


are the opportunities for 


are embodied in the needs of the sch 


that must be met by a concerted interes' 
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ponse from the entire teaching force 

these educational policies are earn- 

promoted by the various groups mak- 

the entire teaching force, there is 

rer any reluctance to welcome super- 
feel 

fortifying help from every possible 


It is the gifted teacher 


for the keenest minds their 


i 


the soonest. 


s for supervising help as for hid- 
the the 
ms to give light, on the task of teach- 


the 


for mastery of all 


complex demands of 
life 
adfast courage born of faith in his 


to meet the challenge of 


SO as 


urees, Which is one that demands 
} ‘Of 


life time’s devotion hum- 


bright creature, scorn not 


riends, 


» policies of administration belong 


tner sphere of service. Our school 


s are committed to the assignment 


nsibility for legislation to a school 
eted by the people and responsible 


people, for administration to the 


I I 
s represented. Inasmuch as the work- 
rld to which our children enter when 


is done is not made up by teachers, 


ell that our school boards are made 
many lines of work belonging to that 
In the best school boards frequent 


illu- 


a problem; but we, the teach- 


Itation with the teaching force 
many 
in not, 


however praiseworthy our 


usurp the prerogative of those to 
the responsibility has been delegated. 
have seen educational associations of 
unities try to coerce school boards in 
name of cooperation, but in truth their 
is would better have been called usurpa- 
n. Let us get out of our participation 
the edueational policies all the joy of 
evement that is possible for us to attain, 
Without haste without rest, 
Lifting better up to best. 
ein shall be found the great rewards 
he teacher’s life. 


hgure Oot the operator 


And after all, the 


of a machine is a limited one t belongs 


only to the mechanical side of our work 
The participation in determining policies 
gives greater freedom from friction and 


obstruction, but 
hold 


hearts were not 


no machine ever invented 


could our heads and hands, if our 


freed for the bigger thing 
and 
We 


when we are worthy of 


in education, 


that 1s what teeds the 


soul within us know in the 
ourselves that we 
are discoverers No schoolroom is so nar 
row that we may not sail forth to the dis 


leader of 


the 


covery of unsuspected men 
among our children Vhen the heat and 
worry of discussion are over, and the stars 
come out, and the healing coolness bring 
peace we begin to be uneasy for our 


again and we say with John Masefield 
I must go down t he seas ag 
the lor as k 

And 1 I ask is at ship 

¥ ; i © + e ; 
And whe Ss KICK 

winds song 

sails shaking 
And a grav mis tt s s f 

nd gy wn } 
All I ask is a w ! l \ 

wh ls fi y 
Al the flung s V 

8} re il l Seu ~ > ™ 
And a I ask is n 

from gl ng f é 
And a « t slee; I Ss 

dream w the ng t k’s 

Mary McSkimm 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


AMONG those in attendance at the mmer 
session of the University of Mexico are a group 
of teachers of the Central American Repub 


and of the Antilles, to whom a spec 


tion was extended. The Ju Bulletin ot é 
Pan American Union, from which these é 
are summarized, reports that the attendance 
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| é I FE \ iii 
{ ! i Mar ‘ el ce exe 
cle | ‘ ee! ( abiisned I 
nd it e rec ! vovernme 
i excul ine p ic¢ pre el 
ng ‘ \ > . Sty 
i tree t porta ! é 
I 
i Pe é ernment rie 


( é 1 aie ( ar es n é yuk ( ) 
~ iries ¢ ome eache I the aI 
~ ) ere l ide e¢ ii to tl lor me 
vas already e@ Cast n the } nal in 
schools. According to the terms of a 


mereial and ecial teacher | é r 
allowed to r re h tull pa illel! 
vears’ se rvice ead I Lo! as I ! 
hte remetl lor teachers Wi é ervet 
ears nd re ed t a ©C Ol fil . 
tor mnies r vernment!t l es ( 
ee I Ser ce Ie echers who have tau 
minimum of ten vears and are incapa¢ é 
Se! ee I re re with i pens adepel 
pon their te mn ot service 


series ot selentife ectures on the the 
re i ViITty I the | niversil ol B el! \ 
Hy iso lectured hetore ~( é i] ir ~ ( 
zatiol ind in other universities (ree 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


Tue Board ot Eduea nin Er na 
I i the Crristian & } Vonttor 
eent! pr ded a striking example « 
manner in which the social welfare of t 
pie s being inereasing!ly ¢ ired I bv the 


yne¢ distance he has to traverse to get tos 
is unable to have the nourishment and ¢ 


midday. The b 


of a home-cooked meal a 
has issued a eure ular, directing ocal edu 
authorities to see that this matter receive 
attention. 

During the past few years local au 


have been reorganizing schools in rural a1 


either by the closing or “decap tating” « 
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‘ e treque? et W ritie n rev 
( he I nk e « nee i the } re 
I S$ proposed tl ‘ ! e! ( wo? 
end vy lid pre ent Ther ‘ , e 
le Lor ie dday mea In su ( re tior is 
e complained that they m r el t the ‘ 
re ed expense lor dinners t ‘ pare! themsel ve I ‘ mie 
possibly prov led at the a com mal ditheuiti 
e « dren must have an inadequate 
n fact, been reported to the SUGGESTED CONSTITUTIONAL PRO- 
Pe RE Ae a ae VISIONS FOR THE WORLD FED- 
e! receivil utable and ade ERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 
e meantime ne ! I nal sic WHeEN the ente! t | 
made and is making great of the World Fed of 1] ' 
| felt, indeed, to be something of tions at | burgh fr ] 2 9S 4 
it e} cea ‘ being of t representatives ot the Nati | ' 
ng behind their intellectual we ciation will beat the ce 
The board, therefore, has instructed recommended by the repre tative 
nspectors, as well as the local author the association at Indianapolis last mont 
pay special attention to the matter. representatives have been asked to use tl 
ess t iv, many authorities are alread efforts to have incorporated in the constit 
d wi rk n this direction. In one area. of the World Federatio ot Edueatior \s 
pie, arrangements have been made ons poor ano whieh estat ‘ 
the ea brought by the childrer ~~ 
e pl per me, in comf rtable 1) That ¢ , ae 
and under supervision, that the - ies fo eet aa 
wash their hands before their meal ar 4 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
! ter for maki COC and tac to | sent f \ 
f I n re i re In some I 
( ee! nas hee estab! she ya That t oat t 
dinners a riffir t r childrer . try s l be s t t 
rom a dis e r arrangements have = at rs t t 
r meals to be prepared in the loca bers! . t t W 
tio As t r 
ente 
; That t t t 
e the matter has been made the : 
. : ++ 1} pes ‘ ‘ 
a special report Dy the inspectress » haste w F ’ ‘ 
¢ subjects, so far as secondary schoc A a eis 
erned. The report points out that ss t 3 ent t . 


f well-cooked, well 


a room made pleasant w 


served and we 


t} Associations. We 


and pictures, is in itself a means of table basis of sentat ‘ 
ah , ’ : har af tae 2 ‘ 
n. The authority has decided that i no 
he eost of replacing cutlery and table ' 
tT . ; { That r ent ‘ \ " 
shall be allowed to form part of the 5 
a ut Associat f the United Stat 
ince expenditure of the school. There 
sirable to |] + the to? 
ked midday meal in all except six of 
tional Education Ass it t S 
econdary schools, and the average num in the Edinbu meeting of the ¥ 
dinners supplied daily is about 3,200. tion to the twenty , 
ce ¢ harged varies Trom 5d to ls officially lesig tad + + ¢ 
Board of Education recommend that that if the i t t t 
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FEDERAL DEPART- pose of pro 
EDUCATION vestigs 
Washingt . 
a THE GIFT OF MR. BARUCH TO TH! 
peng PAGE SCHOOL OF INTERNA- 
ata peg align TIONAL RELATIONS 


SS, ‘ the Hl 

: ee ] the specific study of the possibilit 
~hage : maintaining world peace by taking the profit 

; a ot tet a ir Mr. Bernard M. Baruch has ¢ 
a q, least $250,000 to the new Walter Hines | 
Se he of International ‘ t tl Ji 

es ——"! Hopk University The Associated Pre 
i tn ene Gor cand eek reported the announcement of the g 
made by Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman « 


1] and effectively Th 
f the Page School. 


1¢ t\ 
ivities tor educatio ( ofe 
The investigation will be carried on 
lil provides; 
Johns Hopkins and at foreign universities. 1 
at the seat of gov t exact amount of the gift will depend on 
ment to be known as ; mn eosts ol the studies over a period ot at 
ae eo three years. It may reach $300,000. 
rv < ( at > 
~ ; Mr. Baruch’s idea for the fund was bi: 
1e present Bureau ; 
ve Mr. Young said, on his experience on the W 
artment of the Interior, of th 
; Industries Board. “In a similar emerge! 
Vocat il | cati ited 
he wrote in his report as chairman of the b 
a ther a ‘ st t V 
¢ there ought to be not alone a mobilizatio 
mn. 
Federal Conference on Edu man power but of things and dollars. 
of one representative and one The first task of the Page School, in \ 
by the head of each depart Young’s view, 18 to diagnose the diseases 
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School was coneelved 


FO as memorial to the wartime 
London. An endowment of $1,- 


proposed and school will 


Nel pte moper. 


MISSIONER BUTTERFIELD AND 
MOVEMENT FOR WEEK DAY 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
t he movement for week-day 


" i 
voiced 


field, commissioner of edues 


| adare sed ne supe! ? 
$ I e state regard to 
arized by Commissioner Butterfield, 


yy 
New Hampsh re has been to have 


publie schools given instruction in 
hours a week in schools to be 

by the churches, the work done to “be 
school recognition as a recognized 


e education prescribed by law.” It is 


of 


further “that children 


parents 


ts are not able to prov de these schools, 


who do not wish their children 


rant 
~ 


ominational tenets, must remain in 


yuildinge with » teachers engaged in 


ntary work not required of children of 


families.” 


sioner Butterfield declared: 
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cational inte gence Whi 
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evoluthe iw betrays As ] 
ind other teachers, represent 
vest. north and south, we, 
Ninth Awnual Convention of 
tion ot iv ichers in convent 
the ntinuance in our natior 
tf une ehtened legislative d 
g mot e-aepirited hye 
As pul | t 
TAILSE no ol we>+hiol t ] o 
ry into the prevailing custo 
juaiifications of tea ers any 


ate for good or ill to the impr 
very life of teacl oY is a 
rganized society Ineffect 
ave been in much of our edu 
ress is to be expected only wl 
dom not only to think, but als 


understanding and development 


field of human endeavor 


Furthermore, it is our convi 
Tennessee law is held to be sour 
itself, which in the very nature 
development illustrates the law 


as well be openly discouraged, ar 





that foster thought may as well be ab 


} 


world of ideas that will tend to be 


productive minds of the future. 


spiration that comes fro 


m e 
the law of evolution, working thr 
of human affairs it 
situation, the attempt to solve the 


age wou 


ld be hopeless and vain. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
s F. D. 


¢ Library, was chosen president of 


BeELDEN, librarian of the 


ican Library Association, by mail 


at the 
ng in Seattle, Wash., from July 6 to 11. 
E rabeth he 


annual conference, 


association’s 
Earl, president of the Indiana 
e Library Commission, was elected first 


president. 


CHURCHILL, former state superinten- 


f Oregon, has been elected president of 
School of Ashland, the term 


fice beginning on January 1, 1926. 


Ntat 


e Normal 


THE ) hool Board Journal states that Miss 
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Bethe Redfield, exe ‘ 
State Boar t | 
te ¢ nn slone ‘ l 
ui Deen vacant |! ( 
e failure t e i 
money Io! es I 


of economics at e | \ 
tter thirty-three ears ‘ 
the facu ot Nor ‘ ! 
rector ot the Ins é I 


tounded five ea! 

which became a ited 
July 1. He has been made 
it economics at W is nsit 


ow at Wisconsin who ¥ 
clude Dr. Wi 
DD Simpsor 


W 


G. S 
Professor H. 
Edward 


rwein, 


Doran, 
Mertzke 


‘ . 
ot the sehool ¢ eauci 


Greenville, 
Dr. Lovisa 


fessor OL ps 


WILLIAM ( ly 


English language and e! 
versity, has retired head 
of English after thi ve 
] ? 1 ; 
will continue as a prot 
ceeded as head of the depart 


; 


Smith, who has been prof 


head of the English 


sity of Wyoming since 1921] 

THI 
ciate professor ot publ ro 
University, to take 
he will become associate 
} 


peen announced. 


Dr. ALEXANDER VASSILIEI 


of Byzantine history in the 


grad and professor of 


aepartment 


’ ray 
; } 
hit 
‘ ? 
; 
‘ 
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1d John F. Thomas and Edwin L. Mill 


to receive a salary ol 


service in the 


( pleted his forty-nintl ear 
Mr W rad is sevent ve rs ¢ ore il 
1 Teaching i June 
D I \\ la SS Hlenr Lee 7 
political economy at Harvard Univ. 
h Academy in recognition of |! rese 
T1s¢ { political econom 
me Ss of regret at his leaving 
ere made t a dinner recent to P 


Proressor Enocn E. P s 0 
{ lhe re, lo va ho Is on le ive oO sence 
eare] ellow of the University of Mi 
—~ ' ad ¢o erred u or | ) Ti Ix 
It ia the Order « the Cro ( i 
nm tie ecTee oO CoO ! er, I ( ~ ( 
( ered wu connector tl t Lr 
| T e Studi ( l B I 
1924 ch Prot Peterson rey 
( | American u ersities 
I 5S. | tor twenrt ears 1 
iwatlo I \) oO | niversit ef 
r ? y? ? te me! her ¢ the @)} 


levan University, the former students in E1 
of Dean William Emory Smyse1 
iniversity a William Emory 


f 


ser Library Fund, the income from wh 
be used for the purchase of books in 


eentury field of English lteratur 


portrait of Dean Smyser, painted by 


A SILVEI loving cup has been present 
William Dick, secretary of the Philad 
oard o ‘ lueation, by members ot the 
in honor of the completion of his fifti 
of continuous service with the school sys 


Philadel phia. 


SUPERINTENDENT B. M. SHERIDAN, of 





rence, Mass., in June completed thirty yea! 
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r nd seientists Ww he hr t 
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~ (ww etir pre ae ( tne 

Unive tv, has announce ¢ 
! lames Spever Nev York 
ind of $50.000 to faeilitate \ te 
" y } ] at a} " ryt t 

a ! shed natural setle 


Edueation Board, of 


three-vear fell =} ps n pla ( 
Johns Hopkins Medical S 
nnouneed, 


addition to other gifts 


Montana, sent the 


I 


following ap 


itional Edueation Association at 


meetil | arth u ike totally 
munity grade and | h sehool 
ntana valuation one } ndres 








C' I publi r 
‘ ire! ben the ire ears 

eated b Dr. Ar d Ges \ 
Vel Spe nev il rhe mee I ( 
! na Unior He ited \ 
hould t key ind’s exampl« nm 
younvel (mer cal ch are! nstruc O! I 
p ai. ! Tundamer ed 

ere dene tment ‘ r ? 


eense I heen hied nh the St e | 
Department by Miss Lucille Nicol, of Ne 
Cit Tl marl ! nd pi ab 
D ell e controversy ove he appoint 
of Miss Nicol to a high ] nin Ne 

Cl svstem When the State | ca 
partment some time ago ruled that Miss N 
was not quaiined for the positio! » Wl 

is app nted, the reason tor he rullr 
that she did not meet the educational re 
me! prescribed by law Since that time, it 


tood, Miss Nicol ] 


course and now demands the certificate 


. . ’ 
nders as completed a « 


teach mathematics 


Highland Man 


school for girls at Tarryt 


OFFER ol a position to 


possibly some smence alt 


boarding 


eountry 


N. ¥ has been received br Miss Lela W 
Seopes. She failed to get her former pos 

n the Padueah, Ky., public schools be 
she would not renounce her belief in the « 
tionary theory held by her brother, hi 
Scopes, of Dayton, Tenn. 


1929 the de 


} 
be « Liminate 


BEGINNING with the class of 
of bachelor of science will 
Dartmouth College and henceforth only the 
eree ol bachelor of arts will be econterred 

] In the 


college. future each student must p 
sive examination in his se 


compre he I 


Courses will be 1 


qualify for his degree 


scribed for freshmen and sophomores, 
undergraduate will have a liberal choice in s 


departments as science, social science and la 


guage. In the junior and sen com] 


1A ior 


years 
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subie 
1 S sation is to stop keep every teacher 1s to ! e the opt 
the comings and goings o her on retirement ste ( i bens t 
} Dr Jar ee Luke - Mc ( his econtributi Ss wit! pe ( 
president of the universit interest Pensio! I f 1} oO t 
efore the New Haven Alun Age Salary, Suen Average WO Ot 
ed by the Boston Transcript the last five years’ servic 
the very near future all juniors Tue Bureau of Railway Ecor 
) inlA ibove the ave! re OW | pe tabulation ot eplies recelve OO € 
need not attend classes except col eves and universities which I I 
eve it will be the most beneficial per cent. of the book value of t pre t 
to do It is ridiculous to treat vestments ot these tnstit ons $ ve 
bility and maturity as though steam railway securities. Investment 
( I believe that the day is railway bonds in these 65 institutions tot 
en certain students will be told 150,352 and investments in ly 
find better reference on por- amount to $19,120,581. Percentages of 1 
course in the libraries of New investment for larger universities are g 
» there d study tor a week or follows: Johns Hopkins, 53.8 per cent 
Stanford, 49.8 per cent.; Yal 3S pe 
ean Museum of Safety, New York Harvard, 31.8 per cent.; Chicago, 2 
peration with the state department Five thousand employees of seven lar 
the board of education, working ton mills at Altixeo, Puebla State, Mexi 
heads of the continuation and eve- oined the general state-wide strike dec] 
s, has inaugurated a campaign for the Syndicalist Confederation in suppor 
n of accidents to children in in- school teachers’ demands for payment 
mpaign is the result of a report salary by the state government 
eons a 4 ; ; sili is 
e department of labor showing that CHARLES A. LEE, state superintende: 
r 1,983 children were seriously in 
: schools of Missouri, has issued a long s 
at work in factories in New York. e ‘ : 
in regard to the lallure ot the i tul 
sae oe - the campaign will be vide adequately for rural education 
ry ) _ ¢ uatior , Ss 
pape mn pa on — ion school in part: “The legislature has met and a 
iseum at 120 East I'wenty-eighth It did not pass any legislation bett 
l known for ee 
the rural boys and gir 


r almost every device 
t f industrial accidents is on ex- 


oO! 0 


tish Teachers’ Superannuation Bill 
1 the second reading in the House of 
This deser ption ol the 


the debate by 


posed. 
riven in the course of 
Perey, minister of education, and 


ce 
rsed by Herbert A. L. Fisher and Mor- 
who supported the proposed scheme 


of the Liberals and Labor, respec- 


his bill has been under discussion since 
son a con pulsory contributory basis, 
ers, local authorities and central gov- 
find the requisite funds in the pro 


U ’ ua 
ot five, two and three, respectively. 
renerally available a M 


ratuities 


t the age 


60, atte 


_ 


are also 


conditions of 


rural schools 
next two years the best they 


boys and girls will be aenie 


educational a 


1.668 1 


term, several of 


THe Carnegie 
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grant 


Industrial 


Lord Balfour is pre 


ws 
ila 


A 


Myers director. 


THIRTY 


worth 


Division of 


tion 


of 
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will have to get along 
cal 
1 the ric 
lvantages Last year 
ols failed ave an ¢ 
f them having only t 
Trust has made ar 
f £6,250 to the National 
Psychology in Lor 
dent and Dr 
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T} \ re é ( i ed tr l¢ nd tech 
nica trained men and women. The recipients 
wil pend one vear in the Butfalo State Normal 
School and then teach their subject in the 
pub c cl ) sat lactory complet n ol the 
course é em a nse ich a 
specif trade nad or U i subject 
The annua ilaries paid vocational teachers 
now range trom F1,5V0U to 35,o0V0U 


ILA ind the U1 ersity of Virgi have 
acreed to ote! ( t 1 me eourse oO proles- 
fional stu I tecture, to be kn« is the 

Virginia-Harvard course’ it architecture. 
For l announcement of t course Wi made 
at the Universit ot Virginia by President Ed 
vin A. Alderman t the founder’s day cele- 
bration in commemoration of the one hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth anniversary of the birth 


Jefferson, founder of the university. 


of Thor 1as 
The Virg 


will be a six-vear course, 


nia-Harvard course in architecture 
comprising four years 


and two 
It will in- 


of undergraduate study at Virginia 


years of graduate work at Harvard. 


clude in its curriculum not only those technical 
th 
but also a much larger number of liberal studies 


heretofore been included 


studies necessary to architect’s education, 


than have in any pro- 
fessional course in architecture. Students who 
complete this course will receive the degree of 
each university—bachelor of science in archi- 
tecture from Virginia and master of architecture 
from Harvard. 

A THIRD annual school pilgrimage this year 
30 public school boys from Australia 
to England. According to School Life, the boys 
will also visit France, Italy, Switzerland and 
the 


Young Australia League to broaden the edueca- 


will bring 1 


Belgium. These tours are arranged by 
tional life of young people of the common- 
wealth. 

TH! 
1925 provides that 


tive will receive in 


British Teachers’ Superannuation bill of 
a teacher or his representa- 
any event not less than the 
value of his contributions with compound in- 
terest. The 


teachers approximate to £: 


present salaries of pensionable 
0,000,000 per annum, 
and a 5 per vent. contribution will amount to 
After April 1, 1928, 


the employers, who at present do not contribute, 


£2,500,000 per annum. 


will also have to pay 5 per cent. Local educa- 


tion authorities are directly responsible for 


11/12ths of the salaries, but as their contribu- 





tion ranks tor the 


charge on the rates as from 
The 


Apmil 1, 19: 


estimated cost of t 


be £1,100,000, 


sions tor 1926-27, when only the teach 
tributions are available, is £4,060,000, 
charges on the exchequer being £1,560. 
total cost of the pensions shows a gradu 


by year increase until in 1968-69 t] 


10,000 is reached, of which £6,140 


the exche quer. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
LABOR LEADERS 


THE training school for active womer 


labor movement, mainta 
onal Women’s 


opening ol 


Nat 
its next 
Miss | 


announced the tern 
rh Ss scnool, Says 


ri ] 
national 


the 


secretary treasurer 


learue, is most factor 


important 
league’s efforts to organize the working 


“This 


workers’ education moveme 


into trade unions. institution 
first in the 
America, and is still unique in the field,” 
Miss 
women only, because the league special 
And one of the 


how to reach the almost 


tinues Christman. It is a sche 


women’s problems. ir gre 
problems is this: 
million women in the United States wl 
industry but not in trade unions. | 
these working 

bad 
struggled 
But, if 


are to be organized, it must be by those alr 


great majority of wome! 


cirls are organized, eonditions 


which unions have for 


rene?! 


are going to continue. more 


in the unions. And unions must have | 
ship. 
Labor’s best leaders are those who « 


complish most by conference and nego 
But 


ranization 


successful eonference, negotiation 


ean be achieved only by mer 
women equipped for the purpose. 

The school trains for leadership in the 
movement, especially for the task of 01 
ing workers, and its scholarships are op* 
trade union women of demonstrated abilit 
give promise of future usefulness. It 
sort of postgraduate course, for each st 


accepted must be already familiar with 


work conditions and ready to learn to « 
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edge of methods f collective 
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I i subjects 
requirement of the student is that 
e a thoroug! olng Interest and a 


ntion to pursue some line ol 


the labor movement. She must 


a common school education, and aver- 


to read and write English. She 
t n good health. she must, Iurther 
member in good standing of a union 


Federation o 


American 


A COURSE IN INTEGRATION 


two major “reforms” in college edueatio1 
I e ot late been consistently agitated 
e found here and there a reluctant ac- 
e, one, the tutorial system, enlists its 
champions among the heavily endowed 


colic 
fish 


east, where also the E1 


is strongest. The other, the synthesis 


riculum, has found its main support 1 
Northwestern University the second year 
has 

1923 


Medill 


drawn to 
24, Nort! 


1 } 
Scnool oOo 


interesting experiment 
In the academic year 


inaugurated, in its 
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The fo ris a composite pi 
lecture ’ er dur td t he ; ) 
Course { tenes 
Q M 
The ; - 
Sept rt} Con ! ts of 
W M ‘ I S f s t 
energ math ties, phy 3 hemis 
Lecture |} W. Lee Lewis, head 
me f emist Northwestern 
( ere f Lewisite gas 
Uect ] La ‘ W Lee Lewis 
O S rt} Forms f Mate 
rhe gr n of matter in nature 
geology, et 
Lecture Forest R. M ton, | 
astronom) I ersit f C gr 
On 15 Lecture | Forest R. M 
Oct. 2 The Appear e of Life in 
Life s scient fact, biologiea 
biol cy ey tio! ete 
Lect e | John M Col r, autl 
the department of botar Universit 
Oct } Lecture by John M. Cou 
N The Appearance of Cons 
place of cons sness in the n ral w 
behavior, psy gy, tholog 
Lecture |} loseph Jas W, thor, 
psycholog I rsit f Wis sil 
Nov. 1 Lecture | De n T. How 
int professor | h yr N we 
versity 
~~ Te) 4 Po 
The wu f cor t ar } ‘ ‘ 
Nov. 19. The Beginnings of Soci¢ 
toric Man. Social origins and fundam 
ings (anthropology, archa¢ gy, eth 
tive societies 
Lecture by Fay-Cooper Cole, profes 
thropology, University of Chicag 
Nov. 26. Leeture by Fay-Cooper Col 
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De lr} His Forms ] 
2 Gest . | tiol . 
per he lene of histor ve 
Le e | Ferdinand Schev 
sor of modern history, University of ( f 
Dec. 1] Leectur v 
Dee. 1 The ¢ 
Adjustment to the f 
with nature the g 
medicine engineer 
Lecture by Dr 
S f } It C} r } é t ( 


direct f NS eT Ser ‘ W al} ngtor ) 

Jur 14 The Economie Ad stme S 
Modern Societ Modern Tendencies of 
rgal it n econon 8 

Lecture | Frederick §S Deibler, ¢ 
head of the department of economics, N 
ern University 

Jan. 21. Lecture |} Frederick S ) 

Feb. 4 The Future of Civil n ( 
concept ns of social nd econo! ns 
ind of government (sociolog law. ed 
et 

Lecture by Charles ] Merriam. author 
man of the department of political scie1 
versity of Chicago. 

Feb. 11 Lecture by Edward Alswort! 
sociologist, author, professor of sot logy, I 
sity of Wisconsin. 


STUDIES IN PERSO LE Va 3 
Ti 1 of app at ) 

Feb. 2 The Field of Intrins Int . 
trasted with that of Pract il ind { Ss 
tions The appreciative nterests in the 
world; what do men want iestheties, art 


Lecture by Robert Morss Lovett, aut 
fessor of English, University of Chicag 
torial board, New Republic. 

Mar. 4. Lecture by Robert Morss I tt 


M if. 


tenden 


ia 


es 


The Meani 


in literature. 


lr if 
ng o! 


Lecture by Llewellyn Jones, literar 
eago Evening Post. 
Mar. 18. Lecture by Llewellyn Jones 


Mar. 25. 


modern 


Types of Value 
activities and 


by 


in. 
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of knowledge for the over-depart 


dent, is in fact owing to Protes 


ot authoritative 


is conduct of round-table dis 


ition of the course con 


round-tables—two-hour 


nformal discussion on the 
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r each Wednesday lecture. Students 
ped and stimulated to react and to dis 
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week, 
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1 ¢ It had established the 1 . Lad 
te her 1 ¢ = ere eolle rue i! ) or 
aquest 4 he tutor was not th re to i truct,. 
by instruct was meant telling people what to 
helieve he moment that happened, and the 

( ent the class accepted hat the tutor said 
‘ thout erit sm educ tio? eease } M 4 ial 
criticism was needed. At the same time people 


might still rm OT holding quite definit 
opinions they believed to be true, and acting ae- 


cordingly the moment the time came for action. 


Dr. Ten ple said that the ork of the district 
as recorded in the annual report was very en 
couraging. The number of tutorial classes had 


increased by three. If there had been signs that 
as dropping back a little it would 
ven cause for serious alarm. After 
all, the growth of such a movement ought not 
to he too rapid; in the first place it would be 
extremely difficult to keep pace with a very 
rapidly increasing demand for competent teach- 
ing. Again, when a movement like the W. E. A. 
began in any center it quickly drew to itself 
people who had been trying to stimulate their 
minds and imaginations while working alone. 
Thus in the first year or two there might be a 
rather rapid increase of members. That phase, 
however, must soon come to an end, and then 
began the task of persuading those who had not 
come into the movement, and who hitherto had 
not been attracted by it. 
On the whole, then, he thought the 


That was not so quick 
a process. 


rate at which the movement had been growing 
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the talked baffled beliet. Therefore t 


thoroughly good thing that there should be 


sound study ol psychology roing on. A leet 


on the subject to whom he was talking re 


said that he always tried to ascertain 
pupils had attended any of the so-called 
lar lectures on psychology, and if they | 


always deemed it necessary levote a t 


»>adevotle a le 


to making their minds a blank betore he 


make a proper beginning.—TZhe Ma 


Guardian, 


RETIREMENT FOR AGE 
Lorp Dersy’s announcement as chance! 
Liverpool University that all its profes 


+} 


to be asked to retire at 65 makes more 


local disturbance. The shock is felt throug! 


university cireles in the British Isles, 
touches with disagreeable tremors thro 
the whol clobe the sound intellects of t 
whose years are in the neighborhood of 65 
impute incapacity to a man in the real: 


intelleet sin ply because of age, and so to 


demn him to idleness and atrophy, is to 
race of its best counsel and the choicest 
ot experience, 

Life is becoming so con plic ated that the 


of apprenticeship are ever longer and |! 


sO that we are exhausted ere we becomes 
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that 


Important 
report tutes 


rule reaches the standards expected 


} } 


American publie high-sel mn one 


to two vears vounger, \ h > } » hools 


which retain pupils to e those 
which complete a six 


the last 


Latin—the 
ot ceollece 


work of 
the level work 


The theory underlying rlish sec edu- 


cation is contained llowing ment: 


has been well 


nterest that 
‘rs and not t 


The eourse of e 


as a living organism, not 


with pieces that will not fit in. 
classical 


schools in 


The real problem faced by 


tion is not tound in those 


adequate proportion of pupil 


of the 


~ devotes itself 


prolonged study classical humanities. 


The problem is not unlike the problem in the 
American high schools, the regrettable necessity 


of erowding a large number of subjects most 
of which are begun concurrently within a brief 
school eareer. 

Taking all the various secondary schools, it 
that 


being developed, improved methods are coming 


is elear better organization of work is 
into more general use, insistent emphasis is put 
on the better training of teachers and the elas- 
British 
widel, than 
British 


end has been especially notable. 


schools is being ex- 


The 
this 


sical edueation in 


tended more ever before. 


cooperation of labor leaders to 

It is clear, the report declares, that secondary 
edueation in England will continue to retain as 
its main function the ideals of a general liberal 
training without any entanglements with voca- 


tional objectives. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 
THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 
ON A RACIAL GROWTH CURVE 
Tul 
of children, in the main, up to the press 
has itself with the establishme 


normal growth eurves through the obsery 


work which has been done on the 
coneerned 


of large numbers of children, and the « 


quent statistical treatment of these data 


tablish age norms for height and weight 
result has been that the tables which ars 
able to those interested in the growth of 
dren are those representing these norms 

two traits mentioned, norms computed too « 
from measurements of children taken irres 
tive of their racial and environmental | 
ground, and, as a result, the group is so het 
reneous that the data are not of great 

cance when applied to individual cases 
instance in point is the growth curve for 
of negro—white racial background, whic} 
writer computed on the basis of measuré 
Public School 89, New York Cit 


was demonstrated that the growt 


made at 
which it 
these children, despite the fact that th 

vironment is that bordering on the poverty 
if not below it, is faster both as to height 
weight than that of a large series of whit 
dren taken from the public schools o 

cities and, generally, in far better ec 
circumstancees.? 


Recently, in a paper which discussed 
growth of children as influenced by their 
vironment,? Boas stated as one of the prob! 
to be answered in a consideration of this qui 
tion, “1. How is the growth curve of a cert 
racial type influenced by changing social 


vironment?” Opportunity has recently b 


1 


afforded to obtain data comparable to that 


Boas (which dealt with Jewish children in 


out of orphanages), through the utilizatio: 


2M. J. 
growth of colored boys,’’ Amer. Jour. Phys 


thropology, Vol. vii (1924) pp. 439-446. 


Herskovits, ‘‘Some observations 01 
{ 


2 Franz Boas, ‘‘The growth of children 
fluenced by environmental and hereditary 
tions,’’ SCHOOL AND SoceETY, xvii (1923), pp 


308, 
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nts accumulated over an appre- not extend further, and 


of time at the Colored Orphan fluctuate from age to age, they 
erdale, New York City. The to show that from the fifth 


to the 


=: been here to measure and weigh years (when both series become sm: 
ot this institution every three an important difference, and one whicl 
ghly, although there have been peri- demonstrated statistically significant 


onger intervals elapsed, and these parison with Boas’s data, it shows clear 


been kept with the individual records “i 
ren. There have been about 1,359 sn 
have passed through the orphange 


iring Which these measurements 


rded (roughly since 1912) and 
18,000 measurements for height 
children of both sexes. How- 


the measurements on the colored 


Yolored 
orphanage 


children were taken only on boys 

ven in this paper represent only 
iildren of the male sex. Further, 
that only measurements which are of 
e might be included in the series (that 
the influence of orphanage life, it 
be able to be discerned ) only those 
measurements are included in the 
presented who had at least three 


easurements The retore, the series 


oughly speaking, about 300 boys. 


rements were taken with the outer 
shoes removed, and the boys wore 


undergarments and stockings. The 
vas on an ordinary seale, and the there is an influence exerte: 
recor from a teet-and-inches re- tution such as this 

I only attached to one of these seales that makes for re 
has been made through measure- these children ever make 
they have lost—that is, whether 


selected number of cases for the is- 


lue to the use of this instrument for racial factor which seems to 1 
the data are presented in centimeters the aecelerated growth shown in 
comparable to the earlier series. structed from measurements of 
first consider the height of these colored Public School 89 later as 
and compare them with the public be stated on the basis of t 
lren, we see immediately that there 1s That the problem is one into 
- difference in height, age for age. It ‘0 go carefully, from a practical po 
tunate that the series, in each ease, did an not be doubted, for there is no q 

that the racial stock, in both th 
writer wishes to acknowledge with de P ored children, is much the same, 
n the cordial cooperation afforded him questionably true that the life 


m Pitman, the superintendent of the é 
who attend the public school is much 


, th rough whose foresight these measure- 


were taken and kept, and who placed them 


regular than those in the instit 


il. This paper comprises a portion as to hygiene nor feeding are 
f a studv of variability under Carefully as they are in the 
ng made by the writer as Fellow the influence of the latter is 


the Biological Sciences, National this distinct loss in height as the child: 


older. 
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